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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


HEN Mrs. Fraser, with her attendants and 
Mona, reached the south, it was just at that 

turn of the season when the lovers of pleasure are 
asping the intoxicating cup with both hands. 
me because it is the fashion, and the supply 
abundant ; others because the Lenten days are coming 
when they must draw apart, at least for a time, from 
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the vanities and frivolities in which their souls de- 
light, and make believe that they have no pleasure 
in them. It was in the middle of February, about a 
fortnight before the Carnival, which was to usher in 
an outward pause in the ceaseless chase after amuse- 
ment. 

They only stopped a short while at Cannes, and 
then turned their thoughts to Nice, where the Com- 
bermere family had established themselves, Mrs. 
Fraser willingly leaving the peaceful beauty of those 
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villas, embedded in trees and shrubs, which the sun- 
down bathed in an oriental glow of pink and amber, 
reflected over the Alpine spurs, here called Les 
Estrelles, for the gayer town, which faintly tries to 
be a little Paris. 

Nice in the early days of February may well 
astonish those who, bred in the simple habits of 
country life, can find interest enough in watching 
nature awake from her winter sleep, when the snow- 
drop, her first and fairest offering, raises its head 
from the brown soil and shakes its milk-white bells, 
unharmed by the rough breath of the frosty air. The 
townsman, accustomed to see a poor, pale sun striving 
to pierce the misty veil that hides his face, will look 
on here with surprise and delight. Oh, the magic 
power, the capacity for happiness, that seems born in 
the vivifying air, giving elasticity to advancing years 
and hope of something yet to come to those long 
familiar with dulness. ‘lo Mona this was an enchanted 
land, so new, so charming; for they had left London 
at its dreariest, and found this southern paradise at 
its brightest. It mattered not what the place was 
called, all was beautiful: the lofty palm rearing its 
noble head, or bending down its branches in graceful 
eurves; thickets of grey olives, near or afar, nestling 
in hollows or crowning the lower hills; and last, 
though not least to the eye to which such sights are 
fresh, acres of the darker velvet-green of the orange- 
trees, laden with fruit, like golden stars glancing in 
the sunlight. 

Mrs. Fraser chose Nice because she had friends 
there, and consequently should have more society. 
Captain Orde had not been seen. Vainly his sister 
had searched the visitors’ list, and made inquiries at 
all the hotels; he had not been heard of. Obliged to 
depend upon herself, she speedily selected an apart- 
ment to her taste on the handsome esplanade facing 
the sea, the most fashionable situation, called the 
Promenade des Anglais, because built with English 
money, a plea that was permitted to stand when the 
French, after the annexation, tried hard to change 
its name. 

She had been two days established in her apart- 
ment when a name in a new list of strangers caught 
her eye. 

‘‘Oh, here is Mrs. Radford’s address; we parted 
in India two years ago. How glad she will be to see 
me again. How nice, she lives close by.” 

That being the case, Mrs. Fraser went on foot to 
pay her visit soon after luncheon was over, taking her 
daughter with her, and leaving Mona at home. 

It may not be told how often the dazed girl, to 
whom everything around was fresh, was attracted to 
the window looking out on the broad sea and on the 
gay idlers, who trailed their long skirts over the 
gravelled walk, oblivious of dust or damage, or the 
masculine gossips who accompanied them. 

Mona stood and watched, eagerly scanning every 
youthful-looking figure that passed. It was a novel 
excitement to be expecting at any moment to recog- 
nise her brother. All at once she started. From a 
group of men smoking together nearly opposite the 
window, one detached himself from the rest as a 
victoria was passing, and stopped it. Within were 
two ladies rather wrapped up, for the afternoon air 
was getting chilly. If her eyes did not deceive her, 
the gentleman was Captain Orde. The likeness to 
Mr. Sinclair, the superior height, the quicker yet 
more graceful movement—it was not the one, it must 
be the other. Judging from the animation of the 





three, this was a pleasant meeting. They separated 
at last, the carriage moved on, and Captain Orde re- 
turned to his companions. 

Whilst Mrs. Fraser lamented the absence of her 
brother, Mona had been secretly rejoicing over it. 
The easy-mannered, fashionable man had left an 
unfavourable impression on her mind. To her simple 
experience his gaze was bold, his raillery foolish, his 
laugh cynical. He might be an approved specimen 
of the world to which he belonged, but Mona felt that 
she could have no sympathy with it nor with him. And 
now she would often have to bear his company. Not 
only must he naturally frequent his sister’s house, but 
Mrs. Fraser insisted upon being accompanied by her 
when she went into general society, and there the 
young girl felt she would be certain to meet him. It 
might be foolish, but the impending intimacy with 
Mr. Sinclair’s brother was the little drop of gall she 
would have to taste from day to day. 

Mrs. Fraser, on her return, was brimming over 
with contentment. Her friend had an ‘‘at home” 
that evening, and she had promised to go to it with 
Mona. 

‘* May I not stay with Fanny?” asked Mona. 

‘‘By no means; I want you, and have already 
bespoken Mrs. Radford’s interest in you. We shall 
not go till after nine, when Fanny will be going to 
bed. Mrs. Radford’s house is one of the most fre- 
quented. You will see so much to interest you. 
There is a ball at the Préfecture to-night, and as 
many of the guests will attend it afterwards, you will 
see the gay world at its best. I hear from Mrs. 
Radford that Miss Lestocq is to be present, and Cecil 
is here, just arrived from Florence. I forgot to ask 
the name of his hotel.” 

Mona’s seruples were nearly overcome. At her 
heart was a curiosity that made her objections grow 
fainter and fainter, as Mrs. Fraser repeatedly told her 
that she could not go out alone, and did not think her 
maternal duty required her to leave Miss Moreton to 
watch the slumbers of her pupil, or mount guard at 
the lonely fireside. And Mona was, besides, willing 
to make some sacrifice of her inclinations to see the 
peerless beauty that had made so deep an impression 
upon Mr. Sinclair’s life—one who, holding his troth, 
could be so indifferent to his happiness. How is it 
that gifts both rare and good are often flung into the 
lap of those who set no value upoh them? Mona 
did not care to answer the question. 

‘“You look very nice and pretty,” said Mrs. 
Fraser, inspecting Mona before her cloak was 
wrapped about her, as she stood to be examined in 
the austere simplicity of a high black silk dress, 
made after Mrs. Fraser’s instructions. ‘An ‘at 
home’ is not a party. You may dress as you like, 
high or low, elaborately or simply. It is quite a 
quiet affair. I shall have one myself when I knowa 
few more people, and shall have settled with Mrs. 
Radford which would be the best evening to choose. 
I shall take an evening, as that will interfere less 
with Fanny than a morning; besides, I like it 
better.” 

After Mrs. Fraser’s description of an ‘at home,” 
Mona was surprised on arriving at Mrs. Radford’s to 
find the hall filled with large plants, towering high, 
the staircase bordered with flowers, and to step from 
the soft radiance that fell over the green foliage into 
a blaze of light, with a low murmur of many voices 
echoing around her. The lady of the house being at 
the moment in a farther room, there was time to tako 
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in the novel scene before she was made aware of their 
arrival. The first view was bewildering, feathers and 
silken sheen and smiling faces everywhere. A few 
were attired as simply as Mona herself, but the most 
sparkled with jewels, or were adorned with flowers 
and lace that might have made the fortune of several 
poor families. Wherever the wax lights and flowers 
had left a space, china, bric-d-brac, or some dainty toy 
filled it up. But all this, though pretty and elegant, 
was as nothing compared with the living men and 
women who were moving, chatting, and smiling around 
her. The patrician air of some, the animated face of 
others, the extravagant toilet of a few, and the 
inane or jaded countenances of several, were passing 
in review before her when her attention was diverted 
by Mrs. Fraser presenting her to the lady of the 
house. The introduction over, and a few polite words 
exchanged, Mrs. Fraser found Mona a seat, and left 
her for a few minutes alone, promising to return after 
speaking to a lady of her acquaintance in the next 
room. Left to herself, Mona extracted amusement 
from watching what was passing, and was so absorbed 
in making her observations as to be guilty of a 
visible start when a low, clear voice suddenly addressed 
her. 

‘What, my brother’s parishioner! The last per- 
son I expected to see here.”” Captain Orde held out 
his hand, and to Mona’s vexation established himself 
in the chair next her, which some one had just 
vacated. ‘‘I knew you were here, because I have 
just seen my sister, but I have not yet recovered my 
breath lost in surprise. What can have brought the 
ote Beauty of Hillesden to such a modern 

abel as this?”’ he asked, regarding her with some 
amusement, and a little admiration too, as embar- 
rassment and annoyance, and perhaps the heat of 
the room, had tinted her cheek with a deep carmine, 
enhancing the beauty of a face which was at all times 
attractive. 

“IT suppose I may answer ‘necessity,’”’ she re- 
plied, glancing at her black dress. ‘‘If Mrs. Fraser 
has spoken of me, you already know why I am here.” 

There was a frigid dignity about her which, instead 
of repelling the captain, only seemed to divert him, 
for, though he answered in a regretful tone, mischief 
sparkled in his eyes. 

“Ah, I see, I am not forgiven. Does the rector 
forget to inculcate the naughtiness of bearing rancour 
when he gives his pastoral exhortations?” 

Some one singing in a loud bravura style enabled 
Mona to turn her attention away from him, but her 
respite did not last long. 

“What do you think of her?” he asked, as the 
lady left the piano. ‘She is one of the belles of the 
room.” 

Not liking to say what she really thought of the 
bold beauty pointed out to her, she merely observed, 
“She looks very tired;”? and might have added, 
“and talks very loud;” for just then her voice was 
heard above others, assuring some one who compli- 
mented her on her performance that she never prac- 
tised, and was as hoarse as a raven. 

“Well, perhaps our demure parishioner would 
look tired also if she enjoyed life after the fashion of 
the greater number of these ladies.”’ 

“They look more acquainted with weariness than 
enjoyment,” replied Mona; ‘at least, those two 
sisters dressed in grey do, and several others also.”’ 

“And yet you have fixed precisely upon those 
for whom the evening’s amusement is not yet begun. 





In an hour’s time these rooms will be comparatively 
empty, and these tired-looking young ladies, as you 
describe them, will have betaken themselves to more 
animated scenes. ‘Tired’ means with them un- 
amused.” 

‘‘ There is one who does not look wearied,’”’ ob- 
served Mona, as a lady of great beauty appeared in 
the doorway, her creamy silk dress of faultless make, 
though simply trimmed, showing her tall, imposing 
figure to great advantage. Following the direction 
of her eyes, Captain Orde murmured something she 
did not hear and left her. Presently he had the lady 
on his arm, and was conducting her to a chair, bend- 
ing over her when seated, and talking eagerly, with a 
grace and politeness not seen in him before. 

Though not feeling in harmony with the society 
around her, Mona was amused. She was pretty 
much left to her own thoughts, for her hostess, after 
introducing her to her neighbours, a young lady who 
did not choose to talk, and a young man with whom 
she had little in common, quitted her. Yet not the 
less did she find ample occupation in watching the 
guests. There were mothers, looking helpless and 
fatigued, indulging in a quiet yawn behind their fans 
while listening to some uninteresting talker, and 
girls waiting impatiently, as she now believed, for 
the signal of release from the staid scenes before 
them, in order to enter upon the wider and gayer 
arena of the ball-room. But from all this her eyes 
continually reverted to Captain Orde and his hand- 
some companion. The good understanding between 
them was marked, yet peculiar. She saw him resign 
his seat to another gentleman with the same smile 
with which he had appropriated it, and stand by, ap- 
parently equally content, while the lady conversed in 
an equally animated manner with her new cavalier. 

“J suppose that is the way in fashionable life,” 
mused Mona. ‘ People talk and look as if dread- 
fully in earnest one minute, and forget the next.” 

Still, Mona was interested, more especially in one 
direction. A third gentleman, distinguished-looking, 
with a foreign order at his button-hole, had joined 
the group, and Captain Orde stood more aloof, idly 
playing with the fan which Mona had seen him take 
from the lady’s hand. Presently there was a move- 
ment; the lady rose, took the arm of the foreigner, 
and crossed the room to speak to a friend, one of 
those who looked tired and bored. This latter, no 
longer young, was dressed in the hue so suited toa 
chaperone, a pearly grey, with sufficient black lace 
about it to give her a duenna-like appearance. <A few 
words passed, and then the lady in grey swept by 
Mona in search of Mrs. Radford, followed by the 
others. 

“Are you coming?” asked the young beauty, 
stretching out her hand for the fan Captain Orde 
was holding. 

‘* Presently.” 

They were within a little distance of Mona, and 
would pass nearly close to her chair. 

‘‘Here is an importation from Hillesden, just 
arrived. Would you not like to see one of my 
brother’s parishioners?” asked Captain Orde, glanc- 
ing in Mona’s direction. 

‘*¢ And what good would that do me? Ishall have 
time enough to make their acquaintance when I 
accept my fate,’ she answered, turning her face, 
brightened by a dimpled smile, towards him. 

Then this was the lady whom Mona had really 
come to see. There was no denying her claims to 
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beauty. She had been pre-eminent for it when Mr. 
Sinclair first made her acquaintance; she was so 
still. But what harmony, what possible congruity 
of tastes, could exist between this brilliant creature, 
accustomed to a life so gorgeous, and the quiet, over- 
shadowed existence led by the rector of Hillesden! 
What could that little parish, with its village politics, 
its rustic interests, its simple inhabitants, offer to 
gratify one who delighted in scenes of this descrip- 
tion? What—and Mona was half shocked at her 
irreverence—what could Mr. Sinclair himself be? 
Mr. Sinclair, whose occupations were so serious and 
so solid, who, when not poring over folios at home, 
was visiting his poor, going from house to house, 
teaching, exhorting, and delighting to spend in 
God’s service the days that had been so mercifully 
preserved to him? What could he be in the esti- 
mation of this child of fashion? What could bind 
together two beings apparently so uncongenial? It 
were hard to say, unless the bands of a true and 
deep affection, which, despite all inharmonies of 
character, held their hearts. 

‘‘ We will go now, I am getting tired,” said Mrs. 
Fraser, interrupting Mona’s reflections before she had 
found any satisfaction in their exercise. 

‘*So soon! But you are not going to the Préfec- 
ture?” observed Mrs. Radford, trying to detain 
her friend. 

‘‘No; but I have not yet recovered from my 
journey. I shall see you to-morrow; we have so 
much to say to each other.” 

Mrs. Fraser slipped gracefully away and met her 
brother in the corridor, already cloaked for departure. 
‘* Will you come home with me, Cecil?” 

‘‘Not to-night; I have another engagement. At 
what hour will you be visible to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Any time you like. I breakfast at ten.” 

This was said hurriedly as Mrs. Fraser and Mona 
were about to pass into the cloaking-room. ‘A 
handsome woman that Helen Lestocq ; rather on too 
large a scale for my taste, but being little myself I 
naturally prefer the smaller specimens,’’ said Mrs. 
Fraser when seated in her carriage to go home. 
‘You, being middle-sized, can afford to admire 
either,” she added, with a laugh. 

“Was Mr. Sinclair always grave as he now is, or 
do you suppose him to be much altered?” asked 
Mona, irrelevantly. 

‘Altered! Yes, I should hardly have known him 
again. Though four years younger than Cecil, he 
looks at least four older. That fall into the glacier 
has made an old man of him. If we could but get 
him out here we might grind away some of the old 
life and make him young again. He cannot be more 
than thirty-four, yet you might add on ten years to 
look at him. Miss Lestocq is just the person to take 
the fancy of a man like Warren, though I should 
not have supposed he would have taken hers.” 

Mona had no answer to give ; her head was aching 
from the light, her brain giddy with the phantasma- 
goria still passing before it, and her senses dulled 
and deadened by the mixed odours of perfumes and 
flowers. She could not help regretting that she had 
left home for a life so artificial as this. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue following day, when Captain Orde came to see 
his sister, Mona was engaged with her pupil. If she 
hoped to escape his notice she was mistaken. Her 
rule not being very strict, Fanny no sooner heard 





her uncle’s voice than she jumped up and went to 
greet him. 

‘‘Halloo! my little Fan, are you there? Where do 
you come from?” he asked, submitting to her 
caresses. 

“That is my schoolroom, where Miss Moreton 
and I sit and study,” replied the girl, glancing back 
over her shoulder. ‘‘ We leave this room for visitors, 
I am to have a great many different masters, becausq 
mamma wants Miss Moreton to go out with her.” 

‘Where is Miss Moreton?” 

Fanny pointed to the next room, and Captain Orde 
went in that direction, stopping in the doorway with 
a show of humility. ‘‘Is it permitted to an erring 
mortal like myself to approach the bower of sleeping 
Innocence?’’ he asked, in the half serious, half 
comic tone he seemed to delight in adopting towards 
Mona, and which jarred upon her extremely. 

‘*Tt seems that I have not the power of preventing 
it,” she returned, with as chilling a manner as she 
could assume, and really angry at his persistent 
persiflage. 

“Which means that you wéuld if you could. Oh, 
fie! Miss Moreton! What would my brother say to 
hear of such persevering resentment in the heart of 
his protégée—I beg pardon, his parishioner, I mean. 
He objects to your being called his protégée.”’ 

‘‘T am not conscious of resentment; indeed, such a 
feeling would be unjustifiable; but Captain Orde 
must perceive that the office I hold, and the work I 
have to do, are incompatible with interruptions from 
visitors.” 

‘*But I am nota visitor; I am part of the family 
—the naughty part, if you like, yet not utterly irre- 
claimable. You might do me good if you would try 
—ah! that means you won’t,” he continued, as Mona 
shook her head, ‘‘not that you can’t. Do you not 
know that no living man is beyond the reach of im- 
provement. Try and think more favourably of me. 
I have secret convictions and am trying to grow 
principles ; will you not take me in hand? There is 
something in me not yet come to light—in fact, not 
to be too modest, I may say there is a great deal 
capable of development. Try me.” 

By this time Captain Orde had seated himself at 
Mona’s round table, and was looking at her with 
comic entreaty. 

‘‘Now, Fan, would you like to have me for a 
fellow-pupil?”’ he asked, addressing his niece. 

‘*But what could Miss Moreton teach you, you 
great, big man?” 

‘‘She might teach me to be good.” 

Fanny laughed, and repeated her uncle’s request 
to her mother, who then entered. Mrs. Fraser’s 
bright little face became clouded immediately. 

‘Will you kindly explain to Captain Orde that 
my labours will be worse than vain, and our studies 
a complete farce, if he comes into this room and 
interrupts us?” said Mona, speaking to Mrs. Fraser 
with an earnestness that greatly amused the 
intruder. 

‘“Come, Cecil, we will go and see the Lestocqs. 
So early a visit will appear affectionate,”’ observed 
Mrs. Fraser, without noticing Mona’s appeal. 

‘«‘ Au revoir, Miss Moreton,” said Captain Orde, 
bowing politely, and rising to follow his sister; but 
when he was in the next room he laughed at the 
discomfiture he had occasioned. ‘That young lady 
has conceived a dislike to me because on one occa- 
sion, taking her for a village damsel, I paid her 
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some foolish compliments when I encountered her in 
the Abbey grounds at Hillesden. She holds up her 
dainty head as high as a tragedy-queen stepping the 
boards. To tame her and make her like me will be 
almost as good as taming a shrew.” 

“What do you mean, Cecil?’’ answered Mrs. 
Fraser, somewhat aghast at his threat. ‘‘ That would 
do neither for you nor her.” 

‘“‘ That,” returned Cecil, emphasising the word, 
and speaking with a bitterness far exceeding the 
importance of the occasion. ‘‘I never alluded to 
anything so comfortable. An elder brother, with less 
than the fortune of a younger, must never think of 
marrying unless he is willing to sell himself for 
money, and could endure to appear a sort of dummy 
at home, and to hear his wife perpetually using the 
first personal pronoun. As I could bear neither the 
humiliation of being number two, nor the restraints 
of an economical household, believe me, I have no 
designs upon any one, least of all upon Miss 
Moreton.” 

Mrs. Fraser would have been ashamed for her 
brother to know how much she was relieved by his 
candour; it had been no part of her projects on behalf 
of Mona to admit her into her own family, though very 
anxious to see her well settled in some other way. 

They found the Lestocgs in a cheerful apartment 
on the third floor in a locality not altogether un- 
fashionable. The widow, with a little assistance 
from her father, was able to make both ends meet in 
aquiet way. Her daughter’s beauty, added to their 
connection with General Miller, made them welcome 
in many houses, and as every expense, not absolutely 
necessary to™hold their place in society, was rigidly 
avoided, they continued to keep up an appearance of 
being richer than they really were. Cecil Orde knew 
their income toa penny. In one of the weak moments 
when he listened to his fancies, he had made himself 
acquainted with the amount, but no one else knew it, 
not even Warren Sinclair. 

The room into which Mrs. Fraser was ushered was 
simply furnished but had no aspect of poverty or 
meanness. It had in it a gilt consol, three mirrors, 
a sofa, a chaise-longue, a few arm-chairs, and other 
chairs in dark red velvet, of an economical shade, but 
over and above were several nick-nacks lying about, 
peculiar to a lady’s taste, which rescued it from the 
— and gloomy character often incidental to a season 
odging. 

Mrs. Fraser's early visit appeared to give pleasure 
both to mother and daughter as well as to herself. 
Perhaps the beauty of Helen Lestocq was a trifle less 
dazzling by day than by night, but it was nevertheless 
remarkable. The mouth had a hard expression some- 
times, but it often relaxed into smiles which were 
very bewitching where they fell. One such was given 
to Captain Orde when he seated himself by her side, 
leaving the two elder ladies to talk together. 

“Give an account of yourself. Why have we not 
seen you earlier in this long, long winter?” asked 
Helen Lestocq, emphasising the adjective. 

“An account of myself!” repeated Cecil. ‘‘ That 
would not be very interesting, nor is there much to 
tell since I went to England. When I was tired of 
shooting I looked up a few of my friends, and when 
I was weary of them I went to Paris, and when tired 
of Paris, to Florence, and thence I came here.” 

“Did you go to Hillesden ?” 

‘Yes, and found Warren looking ill, morose, and 
unhappy. You are really behaving badly to him.” 
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‘Do you think so?” she asked, with one of her 
softest smiles. ‘‘ He deserved to be punished. I can- 
not even now contemplate my altered prospects with 
any patience; besides, since that one interview at 
Geneva, he has never asked me to change my mind.” 

‘And would you if he did?” said Captain Orde, 
fixing his bright, searching eyes upon her. 

‘‘Perhaps not, but let it be remembered in my 
favour, and against him, that he has not offered any 
remonstrance, direct or indirect, since he went to 
Hillesden. He writes to mamma occasionally, never 
to me.” 

‘Did you not prohibit him from writing ?” 

‘« A man in earnest will sometimes force the sentry,” 
replied Helen. 

‘‘ And get well punished for it,” returned Captain 
Orde. 

‘“Now tell me how you have passed the win- 
ter.” 

‘‘Not so badly but that I am sorry it is likely to 
be my last—my last of life; for Hillesden will be 
only vegetation.” 

‘You have a larger circle of acquaintance here 
than you had at Cannes. By-the-by, you seem pretty 
intimate with the Count Marinski. Where did you 
meet with him?” 

‘At Vienna, when I was travelling with the 
Millers. The general had an introduction to him. 
He invited us to his country house, where we were 
almost royally entertained. He has one of the finest 
private picture galleries in the country.” 

‘And is reputed to be rich in everything but 
sense.” 

If Helen did not appreciate Captain Orde’s remark 
she smiled on him as usual. He was the only one 
among those who crowded round her whose presence 
or absence had any effect on the pulsation she called 
a heart, and he was the one who seemed especially 
singled out to take the réle of friendship. If she list- 
ened to others it was with simulated interest, and for 
an object definite, though secret; for him it was 
real. 

Captain Orde knew well that if he and Warren 
could change places in fortune they would change in 
another position also; but as that could not be, he 
was willing to make the best of circumstances as they 
were. Without for a moment meditating treachery to 
his brother, he enjoyed Helen Lestocq’s partiality, its 
charm being enhanced by the intimacy this prospec- 
tive relationship appeared to sanction. The caprice 
of deferring her marriage was not disagreeable to 
him, but he had hitherto acted loyally towards both. 
He looked upon Helen as his future sister-in-law, and 
had no desire to see any one but Warren carry off 
the prize. Incapable of an equal depth of feeling, he 
had beheld his brother’s faithful attachment with ad- 
miration, and his late patient submission with surprise, 
not understanding that fine sense of justice which from 
the first had made excuses for Helen’s disappoint- 
ment. If any change had taken place in Warren’s 
feelings Cecil did not know it; to him she was the 
affianced of another, and that represented a certain 
interest for himself, with which no stranger must 
interfere. 

Mrs. Fraser's visit was returned in the early part 
of the following day in the same informal manner. 
As they were to be sisters by-and-by, both parties 
agreed to dispense with ceremony in their future 
intercourse. Before the visit was over, Captain Orde 
lounged into the room. It was not long before he 
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thought of making Helen acquainted with another 
member of the family. 

‘‘Where is Fan? You have not yet seen Fan,” 
he observed at one of the pauses in the conversation, 
looking round the room as if expecting her to appear. 
‘‘She must make your acquaintance, or, better still, 
you hers. Come with me,” he said, rising, and with 
a glance inviting Miss Lestocq to follow him. 

‘Do you mean your niece, or are you speaking of 
some pet terrier ?’’ asked Helen, showing no disposi- 
tion to move. 

‘¢ And there is the recent importation from Hilles- 
den also to introduce to you, my niece’s governess. 
Since Miss Moreton has gained my sister over to her 
side I require an excuse to pass the threshold of her 
apartment.” 

‘‘Miss Moreton and Hillesden—her name is not 
unfamiliar,” observed Helen, trying to connect them. 

‘Pray don’t, Cecil!’ said Mrs. Fraser, interrupt- 
ing her desultory talk with Mrs. Lestocq, as her 
brother took hold of the handle of the door. “I beg 
of you not to intrude upon Miss Moreton so uncere- 
moniously.”’ 

The request was made too late. Before the sen- 
tence was completed, Captain Orde was inside the 
adjoining room, and Helen Lestocq, led by curiosity, 
had followed him. What she expected to see she did 
not know herself; nothing very interesting, perhaps, 
for Hillesden was as little in good repute with her as 
Nazareth of old to the ancient Jews. What she saw 
was a young girl standing before a table in the grace 
of early womanhood, whose black dress set off to more 
than its natural advantage a sweet, fair face, deli- 
cately tinted, but which rapidly flushed to a deep rose 





at this unexpected intrusion. Helen was too true a 
connoisseur not to recognise at once that she had 
before -her no ordinary type of female beauty, one 
over which the poisonous breath of human passions 
had not passed. Purity, candour, and truth affixed 
their ennobling stamp on features perfectly chiselled. 
The whole appearance of the girl was quiet and simple 
—a little too grave, perhaps, but very gentle. The 
introductions over, Helen observed that Miss Moreton 
cast an uneasy glance at Captain Orde, which plainly 
signified a wish to be left alone. Though not without 
a certain dignity, that look was sufficiently depreca- 
tive to be also provocative to one of his temperament. 

‘He will tease her,” thought Helen, ‘“ and that 
will interest him.”” To this weak fear on the part of 
Helen Lestocq, Mona owed the superficial friendship 
that this woman of the world sometimes testified for 
her when thrown into her society ; and Mona, on her 
side, was able to sound, as far as her ignorance of 
certain traits of worldliness allowed, the character of 
the destined mistress of Hillesden Rectory. 

‘“‘ How will she get on in your little village?” asked 
Mrs. Fraser of Mona, one evening as they stood over 
the fire after a dinner party where Helen had, as usual, 
commanded general admiration. 

“‘T don’t know,” returned Mona, evasively. ‘I 
should never have supposed her to be engaged to Mr. 
Sinclair—their minds must lie far apart.” 

Mrs. Fraser shrugged her shoulders, and said that 
a man’s head was often turned by a pretty woman, and 
that they must not be hard upon Miss Lestocq for 
getting a little enjoyment out of her life before she 
settled down into village obscurity—sentiments which 
Mona heard with silent wonder, 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


THE PAIRING OF BIRDS. 

Sn x, hw « pairing ha- 
- pe bits of birds, 
=== and the various de- 
grees of conjugal 
devotion exhibited 
by different species, 
are very interesting 
subjects in the study 
of ornithology. Our 
> knowledge on these 
points is necessarily 
limited, and only a 
very few general laws can be 
deduced from such informa- 
tion as we possess. 

It seems tolerably certain 
that all our raptorial birds 
make their matrimonial engagements for life, 
and, whether in the nesting season or at other times, 
they may most commonly be observed in pairs. 
First among his tribe, and first, indeed, among all 
the birds of the air, must be placed the eagle; and 
of him we know that he is a faithful, attentive, and 
devoted husband, seldom travelling far abroad save 
when accompanied by his wife. He takes some 
share in the duties of incubation, but his chief occu- 
pation during the nesting season is in purveying food 
for his wife and family, a labour of love very indif- 









ferently appreciated by neighbouring shepherds. 
When accident deprives an eagle of his mato, he 
seldom remains very long a widower, but where and 
how he manages to procure a substitute for the dear 
departed it is not very easy to see. Eagles are essen- 
tially solitary in their habits, and with us are very 
rare indeed, so much so that the number of pairs 
breeding annually in the British Isles-might, without 
great difficulty, be ascertained. It would almost 
seem that an eagle, on losing his mate, would have 
to deprive some other eagle of his partner, or else go 
without a wife. How this matter may arrange 
itself I do not know, but the difficulty is of — 
occurrence, and it is apparently got over somehow. 
A few years ago a pair of eagles made their eyrie in 
one of the north isles of Shetland. In the nesting 
season, when building was almost completed, the 
female bird was shot, and the male soon afterwards 
disappeared. He was absent only a few days, and 
then returned, bringing with him a new wife, who 
made herself quite at home in the nearly-finished 
nest, where the pair succeeded in raising a brood of 
young eaglets without further molestation. Where 
the second wife came from I am not in a position to 
say. It could not have been from any eyrie near at 
home, for eagles in that part of the country are very 
scarce, and to find an eligible partner at that season 
of the year unattached must have been a very hard 
task indeed. 





Ravens are very faithful and affectionate as 
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wedded folks, and, like eagles, pair for life. Being 
vastly more abundant than eagles, they must 
experience comparatively little trouble in procuring 
substitutes when accident, nature, or the nemesis of 
murdered sheep deprives a fond corbie of his mate. 
One very hard winter a pair of ravens haunted the 
fields around my father’s house, committing dire 
havoc among our poultry, geese, and ducks. They 
were old offenders, and wily in proportion to their 
age and experienee, so that for a long time they 
defied our best-directed efforts for their destruction. 
At length I managed to shoot the female, and fancied 
that her fate would deter her surviving mate from 
continuing his unwelcome visits. But he seemed to 
increase rather than diminish his attentions, and in 
a few days’ time appeared with a new wife. Her I 
shot in the first week of their honeymoon ; but, after 
what I considered a scandalously short period of 
mourning, my friend presented himself with number 
three. The nesting season began soon afterwards, 
and the happy couple, betaking themselves to fields 
and pastures new, soon dropped out of my acquaint- 
ance. This is a marked case of birds pairing while 
what we call the pairing season was still some weeks 
distant. 

With the habits of rooks I am not very well 
acquainted, having acquired most of my bird-lore 
in a treeless land where rooks are rare visitors. I 
believe, however, that, like most gregarious birds 
and beasts, rooks care little about their mates, save 
in the mating season, although there is little doubt 
that they resume their conjugal relations year after 
year, and occupy the same nest for many successive 
seasons. But they are rarely to be seen consorting 
in pairs during the autumn and winter seasons, from 
which it may fairly be inferred that the matrimonial 
bond is less tightly drawn in their case than in that 
of some of their immediate congeners. 

Hooded crows are very nearly as affectionate part- 
ners as ravens, and they form very lasting connec- 
tions. One pair I knew well for many years, and it 
happened that they were easily distinguishable from 
others of their kind. The male had a stiff leg, which 
hung down when the birds were on wing, and the 
female was known from her unusually diminutive 
size. These birds had a strong liking for one parti- 
cular part of the cliffs near our house, and, although 
the actual site of the nest was changed every year, 
the general locality was always the same. I am 
sorry now to think how very often the eggs of that 
pair of hoodies found their way into my hands, but 
the nest was always built in such a very tempting 
position that no merely human boy could possibly 
have resisted taking possession of it. Crafty and 
sagacious in other things, hooded crows are singu- 
larly confiding and guileless in their choice of sites 
for their habitations, and in this respect they contrast 
strongly with their raven cousins, who invariably 
select the most unapproachable positions for their 
eyries. The pair of hoodies which I have just men- 
tioned were stupid enough on one occasion to build 
their big clumsy nest actually below high-water 
mark, and the whole lumbering fabric was swept away 
by a spring tide. I once shot a hoodie in the breed- 
ing season, in a fit of rage at finding him engaged in 
plundering an eider duck’s nest which I had been 
carefully watching for some time. I knew his nest 
well enough, and had left it alone; so I considered 
that he had not treated me in a gentlemanlike man- 
ner in robbing that of my protégé. He suffered the 





extreme penalty of the law for his offence, but my 
heart was afterwards much softened towards his 
widow and family. They, poor things, were left 
without the bread-winner, and the mother crow had 
to take entire charge of the establishment. She 
worked very hard, early and late, for her five hungry 
children, and I take pleasuro in thinking that I 
helped her and them to many a “square” meal. 
The brood was safely reared, and finally launched 
upon society, but I was careful not to mention to any 
of my good friends, the neighbouring farmers, who 
it was that had acted as foster-father to the orphan 
rascals. T. EDMONDSTON. 


A CURIOUS FRIENDSHIP. 


A pigeon, whose mate had been shot, and who was 
consequently a solitary, unfriended bird, attached 
himself strongly to a hen. He accompanied her in 
her walks abroad and her duties at home. Atmeal- 
times he would assiduously bustle about, and draw 
her attention to the choicest morsels of Indian corn, 
that delicious refection! He took his natural rest 
perched upon her back ; in short, this pair of friends 
were inseparable. The hen became very anxious to 
sit, and her mistress accommodated her with some 
eggs anda nest. The indefatigable pigeon remained 
beside her while she sat, and cooed forth many re- 
marks to beguile the tedium of her occupation. 
What a pity that we cannot tell whether the hen 
understood his conversation! He was even willing 
to share the fatigues of nursing, a proof of friendship 
no mother could fail to understand and appreciate. 
When the hen got off to feed, he would bustle on to 
the nest, stretch out his wings as far as they would 
go, and attempt to supply her place. We grieve to 
have to record that this joint nursing was not success- 
ful. No chickens resulted from that goodly nestful 
of eggs. 

Both birds were the property of a family residing 
in a village near Aylesbury, Bucks. They form 
another proof of the fact that the ‘lower animals” 
are not only capable of conceiving strong affection 
for man, but that they occasionally manifest tender- 
ness towards each other, and that, too, when they 
belong to separate orders or families. E. 8. 


A SITTING GANDER. 


A most curious taste developed itself in a 
gander appertaining to a farmer at Riverhead, 
near Redburn, Lincolnshire. This singular bird 
was determined to hatch. He first of all selocted a 
wet stone, as the object of his maternal affection ; 
then a discarded tin kettle; and, last of all, he was 
discovered assiduously brooding on a waistcoat of 
his master’s. It was finally decided to gratify his 
most unusual taste for family cares and responsi- 
bility, and he was provided with five eggs. To the 
lasting triumph of his sex, be it said, he brought 
off his brood triumphantly! But, alas! his sub- 
sequent elation somewhat resembled the overwhelm- 
ing pride of a bachelor who can sew on a button and 
make a bed, and who consequently imagines himself 
a greater authority in household matters than all the 
generations of women who have yet seen the light. 

In the fulness of his heart, and the delight of re- 
lease from long captivity, this deluded gander took 
such extravagantly long walks, that he walked his 
poor little goslings into their untimely graves. 

We must ‘draw a veil” over the grief of the 
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afflicted parent; but can we not imagine the sensa- 
tion it would cause in the farmyard, and the impres- 
sive morals it would enable all hens, ducks, and 
geese to point to their respective mates, as to their 
necessary ignorance on family matters, and the 
terrible consequences of their rashly undertaking 
duties for which nature unfitted them ? E. 8. 


A REVENGEFUL DOG. 


It is not often we have to record anything un- 
amiable concerning dogs; and if what I am going to 
relate appears to contradict our knowledge of dog 
nature, it must be noted that in this case the evil 
deed probably took its rise from intense affection. 
A family whom I know had two dogs, one of them a 
big creature. This big dog and a small companion 
went out with their master, and when at some dis- 
tance from home passed a pond situated at a little 
way from the road. Both dogs ran into the middle 
of the pond, and when there, in a spot whence it was 
impossible to reach them, the big dog seized hold of the 
little one, dragged him beneath the water, and held 
him there until the breath had left his body. During 
this scene his master tried in every possible manner 
to force the creature to lose his hold of the weak and 
struggling little dog; he called to him in his most 
authoritative voice, he threw his stick at him, he 
hurled large stones, but to no purpose. It was not 
until the small dog floated dead on the surface of the 
water that the big dog swam back to land! Jealousy 
was the only explanation that could be given of the 
act. The children had fondled the small dog and 
had taken less notice than before of his big com- 
panion. M. A. 


MONSTER ENGLISH FISH. 


Mr. R. Norman, of Great Yarmouth, in an article 
on monster fish, in the ‘‘ Fishing Gazette,” a weekly 
paper devoted to the affairs of Anglers, says :— 
‘‘T never go up to London without paying a visit to 
John Qooper, of St. Luke’s, the well-known taxi- 
dermivt, and am always amply rewarded, every room 
in the house being full of splendid specimens of his 
proficiency in this most beautiful art. The largest 
pike Mr. Cooper has ever preserved weighed over 
38 lb., and another splendid fish, from Loch Erne, in 
Ireland, caught by Captain Archdale, was nearly 
36lb. The largest carp scaled 15}1b., and several 
other very fine specimens have passed through his 
hands. As may be expected, he has had many 
Thames trout, and 141b. 90z. was the top weight of 
these silvery beauties. A fine tench scaled 5}]b., 
and a remarkably large roach of 24 Ib., from the 
Hampshire Avon, is on my notes; also a bream of 
8}1b., a barbel of 71b. 14 0z., and a chub weighing 
6lb. I particularly noticed a most beautiful river- 
trout of 3$1b., but perhaps the most remarkable 
specimen, taking them altogether, was a rud (or roud, 
as they are called here), of no less than 31b. 9 oz. 
This fish measured over 17}in. in length, and was 
taken by Mr. G. Lambert, July 6th, 1876, without a 
winch. Mr. Cooper also informed me he had pre- 
served two remarkably fine barbel, weighing 14 Ib., 
caught the same day by a gentleman at Teddington 
in the year 1875. Many a good perch has also been 
immortalised by him, the largest weighing about 4 lb. 
This fish was taken in one of the Norfolk Broads 
many years since. Forty-five years ago I caught a 
perch of 5} lb. in March, full of spawn, and another in 
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the June following of 5lb. 30z., which would no 
doubt have scaled 6 lb. in the spawning season, being 
2 in. longer than the other fish. I have offered half- 
a-sovereign for a 5lb. perch without success durin 
the last thirty years, although many over 3 Ib. and 
under 4 1b. have been brought to me, besides those 
taken with my own rod during that time. As for that 
Serpentine nine-pounder, I don’t believe in it, nor 
the Dagenham perch either; and as a proof of this, 
when Whittlesea Mere was drained, the largest perch 
found in the nets was under 4lb. This lake, the 
largest in East Anglia, contained nearly 2,000 acres 
of water, and wonderful stories are still extant of 
monsters taken many years ago in the great ‘ White 
Sea,’ as the Fen men called it. Some years since I 
bought a very old painting of a pike on an oak 
plank, with the following inscription, in very quaint- 
looking letters :— 


Monster Pike, 
Caught in Whittlesea Mere, 
Weighed 52 lb. 


The largest pike I ever caught weighed 363 lb., in 
the latter part of June, 1832 ; it was just over a yard 
and a-half in length, and had swallowed another esox 
which many London anglers would call a good fish, 
and this monster in March would, no doubt, have 
been a forty-pounder. In November, 1850, I caught 
two fine pike within an hour; one was 48 in., the 
other 42 in. long.” 





The Morning Call. 


Tue haunts of fashion, duly paid, 

The morning call is often made ; 

But often too in fashion’s mart 

Her forms with friendship have no part. 


Not so where less punctilious rule, 

Less ordered round, the feelings school ; 
Here looks and deeds unfettered play, 
And impulse owns a wider sway. 


No formal call is this I ween, ~ 
This humble, homely, quiet scene, 
Whose charm is in its sweet content, 
With artless love so aptly blent. 


Stray sunbeams gild the cottage floor, 
The whitewashed wall, the open door, 
And shimmer brightly round the pair 
Of toddling neighbours standing there. 


Soft lips are pressed to chubby face ; 
While gazing on this fond embrace, 
Two buxom mothers smile to see 
How well their little ones agree. 


Ah, happy homes where toil is cheered, 
And simple pleasures are endeared 

By love, the pledge of that to bloom 
More strong, more pure, beyond the tomb. 


8. E. G 
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From the Picture exhibited in the Royal Academy by Joseph Clark, 1878. 


THE MORNING CALL. 











UTOPIAN EXPERIMENTS AND SOCIAL PIONEERINGS. 


BY THE REV. M. KAUFMANN, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SOCIALISM 
IV.—DURING THE 


yy Luther made his perilous entry into 
i} Worms as the champion of the Reformation, his 
friend, Spalatin, anxious for his safety, reminded 
him of the fate of his forerunner, Huss. Luther’s 
noble reply was, ‘‘ Huss was burned, but not the 
truth with him.” This pregnant saying applies both 
to the religious and social movements, which, crushed 
for a time in the previous century, revived once more 
and reached their culmination in what has been 
called ‘‘the Protestant Revolution.” The social 
pioneerings fostered by the Primitive Church, and 
the ‘tender humanities of Roman Catholicism,” by 
medizeval sectaries-and the early precursors of the Re- 
formation, were followed up by those Utopian experi- 
ments of the sixteenth century—the Peasant wars of 
Germany and the Communistic efforts of the Ana- 
baptists. There is a close, though not a historical, 
connection between the Hussite wars and these 
movements ; just as the Peasants’ War itself formed, 
according to Louis Blane, the prologue of the French 
Revolution. All Utopian movements are only so 
many successive symptoms of the same social malady, 
whilst Utopias themselves are the prescriptions, and 
Utopian experiments the treatment, applied to the 
chronic disease in the social organism at successive 
epochs in the history of society. 

As the early establishment of Christianity in the 
Roman empire led to a social regeneration, so the 
re-establishment of Primitive Christianity in feudal 
Europe at the time of the Reformation was accom- 
panied by a fresh attempt to free mankind, not only 
from religious thraldom, but also from social 
bondage. 

It has been pointed out that the Reformation not 
only created considerable economic changes of a 
material kind, but was itself hastened on by “social 
progress, one aspect of the economic side of which 
shows itself in the discovery of the New World, and 
the consequent revolution of prices.” 

To what extent this affected the position of the 
English peasantry has been shown by Mr. Seebohn 
in his remarkable little book on the Reformation.* 
Material improvement and a more extensive distribu- 
tion of comforts among all classes, and the awakening 
at the same time of a spirit of eupidity and curiosity 
by reason of these discoveries, became also the occa- 
sion of discontent with their material condition among 
the masses all over Europe. For it is not in periods 
of the most abject condition of the people that social 
dissatisfaction is most deeply felt or experienced. It 
is when pressure is partially removed that the 
‘imperious demand for progress” makes itself 
heard. It is during the dawn which precedes a 
new era of freedom that the “insurrection of the 
human mind” breaks out most violently against the 
abuses of absolute power in Church and State. This 
we see accomplished in the great religious and social 
convulsions of the sixteenth century. 

The first manifestation of this great movement, 
regarded in its social aspect, was the formation of the 
‘* League of Shoes,’”’ towards the close of the fifteenth 





* “Era of the Protestant Revolution,” p. 227. 














: ITS NATURE, ITS DANGERS, AND ITS REMEDIES CONSIDERED,” 


REFORMATION, 


century, under which name the peasantry living in the 
boundaries of Switzerland first formed themselves 
into a secret alliance to shake off the yoke of their 
feudal oppressors. From thence the movement gra- 
dually spread towards the north and east of Germany, 
until it assumed the character of a formidable organis- 
ation, which, for good or for evil, was closely 
connected with the religious,movement of the time. 
Thus the programme of the party demands ‘ Chris- 
tian union and fraternity.”” In the banner of these 
‘*‘shoeless ruffians’”’ figured the Virgin Mary and 
St. John, the Pope and the Emperor, a peasant kneel- 
ing before the cross, a bundschuh (t.e., a peasant’s 
clog), and under it the motto, ‘‘O Lord, help the 
righteous.” 

During the discussions at the Diet of Worms, in 
1521, threats of a general rise of the peasantry were 
heard in the streets without, and a placard was 
found posted on the walls of the town-hall, stating 
that 400 knights and 8,000 foot were ready to defend 
Luther against the Romanists. It had no signature, 
but underneath were written the ominous words: 
“ Bundschuh, Bundschuh, Bundschuh.” This was 
supposed to have been instigated by the potent 
knight Von Sicknijen, the ‘‘ German Ziska,”’ who, it 
was hoped at one time, would head the common 
me in their attempt to liberate themselves from 

omanism and Feudalism at the same time. 

It is interesting to watch these struggles for social 
freedom three centuries ago, as almost a perfect 
parallel between them and the present Socialistic 
conflict in the same country may be established, as 
indeed the attempt has been made by Engels, the 
friend of Karl Marx, in a preface to his short history 
of the Peasants’ War. Then, as now, a Culturkamp/, 
t.e., a struggle between the ecclesiastical pretensions 
of Rome and the secular power of German princes, 
accompanied the Socialistic ferment; then, as now, the 
democratic section of the industrial towns inclined 
them to side with the revolutionary party. The gates 
of Wiirtzburg were thrown open to the rebel army, 
and the citizens received them with acclamation. 
But then, as now, too, the fear of a needy Proletariat 
demanding material equality terrorised the bowr- 
geowste into submission and the saerifice of constitu- 
tional liberties to secure themselves against the tur- 
bulent section of social levellers. Then, as now, 
leaders of undoubted power, moral worth, and exalted 
station, had, like the eloquent scholar, Ulrich von 
Hutten, and the valiant knight, Florian von Geiecr, 
headed the movement; and then, as now, too, there 
was a mixed multitude of malcontents, the rabble, 
with their demoralising influences in the camp of 


! the rebels, and the communal insurrections of towns 


—in fine, then, as now, society was in a confused 
state of mutual distrust, class antagonism, and seeth- 
ing discontent; whilst along with the cry for State 
centralisation in favour of the masses, discord and 
disunion prevailed among the Socialist party, which 
made them victims of treacherous demagogues like 
Goetz von Berlichingen, and brought their plans into 
confusion, until all ended in utter failure. 

Fifty years after the suppression of the Bohemian 
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revolt described in the last chapter, the growls of 
discontent which had been heard for two centuries 
throughout Western Europe were re-echoed by the 
peasantry of Germany. In England, the rising of 
Wat Tyler; in France, the Jacquerte, seconded by the 
mutinous population of Paris ; in the Flemish towns, 
the democratic movement, led by Philipvon Artevelde, 
had preceded the agrarian revolution of Germany. 
As distant peals of thunder, attended by the lightning 
flash, precede a powerful storm, so these repeated 
popular outbursts, succeeded by the refulgent blaze 
of the ‘‘ new learning,” ushered in the wild tempest 
of the Reformation period. Popular aspirations could 
now no longer be repressed, and the expressions of 
the people’s wrongs could now no longer be silenced. 


*¢ And, cloud-like in their increase, 
All their grief 
Broke, and began the overwhelming wail 
Out of a common impulse, word for word.” 


The grievances of the German peasantry were 
heavy feudal burdens and exactions, universal dis- 
tress among the people, caused by an unjust expro- 
priation’of the small holders of land by seigneurial 
cupidity and legal chicanery. An agrarian Proletariat 
was created where reminiscences of the freedom of 
their ancient Germanic village communities had not 
yet been entirely extinguished. The insolence of local 
magnates and rising princes compelling the peasant* 
and the burgher to minister to their expensive luxury 
and wasteful prodigality, swelled the torrent of po- 
pular indignation, whilst the oppressive measures of 
the patrician merchants of the towns roused a spirit 
of rebellion among the small tradesmen and crafts- 
men, and so increased the number of malcontents 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany. 

Joss Fritz, a soldier of commanding presence and 
great natural eloquence, suddenly appeared in the 
Black Forest in 1512-13, to organise an insurrection 
among the peasantry; but the conspiracy was betrayed 
before the contemplated rising could take place. 
Nevertheless, the rebellion spread under cover of 
secrecy, and found adherents in Swabia and Fran- 
conia, and soon the charming environs of the Neckar 
and the Rhine, now frequented by the modern tourist, 
became the scenes of cruel war and savage devasta- 
tion in the conflict which ensued between the serfs 
and their masters. 

The demands of the peasantry were comprehended 
in the twelve articles, and are, apart from the vague 
impracticability of some among them, extremely 
moderate. They were as follows: 


1. The right to choose their own pastors. 

2. They would pay tithes of corn, out of which the pastor 
should be paid, the rest going to the use of the parish, but they 
refused to pay small tithes. 

3. They would be free, and no longer serfs and bondmen. 

4, Wild game and fish was to be free to all. 

5. Woods and forests to belong to all for fuel. 

6. No services of labour to be more than was required of their 
forefathers. 

7. If more were required wages must be paid accordingly. 

8. Rent, when above the value of the land, to be properly 
valued and lowered. 

9. Punishments for crimes to be fixed. 

10. Common land again to be given up for common use. 


11. Death gifts (i.e, the right of the lord to take the best 
chattel of the deceased tenant) to be done away with. 

12. Any of these articles proved to be contrary to the Scrip- 
tures or God’s justice to be null and void. 


The demanded reforms were refused, and an army 
was sent to reduce the Swabian peasants to obedience 
under the command of Truchsess, who crushed the 
revolt with his trained soldiers in several battles near 
the Danube, the Algau, and the Bodensee, inflicting 
heavy loss of life among the vanquished. This 
happened in 1525. Six thousand peasants now 
assembled in the valley of the Neckar to avenge 
the slaughter of their brethren in the south. The 
first victim of their wrath was the young Count 
of Helfenstein, who lived at the castle in the 
town of Weinsberg, and who had, by his over- 
bearing cruelty, provoked the deadly hatred of 
the peasants. They stormed the town and castle, 
under the leadership of Florian Geier, Wendel 
Hipler, and Little Jack Rohrback. The count’s offer 
of ransom was refused. ‘‘He must die, though he 
were made of gold,”’ was the relentless reply of the 
exasperated peasants. Hipler counselled moderation 
at a council held after plundering the castle and 
monastery. But Little Jack held another council of 
his own in the depth of night, and then every knight 
and noble in Weinsberg was doomed to death. As 
day was breaking the count and other noble prisoners 
were led forth, surrounded by a circle of pikes with 
the steel points inward. ‘The tears and pleadings of 
the countess, with a babe in her arms, availed no- 
thing. The peasants stood in two opposite ranks, with 
a passage between the points of their pikes. A piper 
of the count mockingly led the way, inviting his late 
master to follow in a dance of death. The count and 
nobles were compelled to follow. The ranks closed 
upon them, and they were soon pierced to death. A 
wild peasant woman stuck her knife into the count’s 
body, and smeared herself with blood. And so, 
unknown to the other leaders, and to the remainder 
of the peasantry, ‘Little Jack,” on that terrible 
morning, had revenged the thousands of his com- 
rades slain by the Swabian lords, blood for blood.* 

Other enormities followed: abbeys were sacked ; 
castles were razed to the ground ; cities were pillaged 
by the infuriated populace. They plundered the 
granaries, emptied the cellars, drew the seigneurial 
fish ponds, and burnt the convents, and all this in 
revenge of wrongs suffered through centuries of 
oppression. Acts of retaliation, however, on the part 
of the defenders of public order, followed, in which 
the savagery of the nobles surpassed even the cruel- 
ties of the rebels. Bands of peasants were hewn 
down by disciplined troops under Truchsess. One 
night, after a bloody battle, in which several 
thousand peasants were slain, the piper of Weins- 
berg, taken among the prisoners—the same who 
had piped the dance of death at the murder of 
the Count of Helfenstein—met his fate. In the 
presence of the survivor of the count, and by orders 
of the commander, he was fastened with an iron 
chain, about two feet Jong, to an apple-tree. With 
their own hands the nobles helped in building a cir- 
cular pile of wood round the victim, and then set fire 
to the pile. In the depth of night, and amid the 





* Menzel, in his history of the Germans, alludes to a case in point te 
show the overbearing insolence of the landed aristocracy of the period. 
Tn several places the peasants were compelled to beat the water of the 
moats during the night so as to keep the frogs from croaking, lest the 
spritual or temporal lords inhabiting the castles should be disturbed in 
their sleep by the noise. 





* Seebohn, ‘‘Era of the Protestant Revolution,” pp. 139, 140. “A 
yell of horror,” adds the historian, “ was raised through Germany at the 
news of the peasants’ revenge. No yell had risen when the count cut 
peasants’ throats or the Swabian lords slew thousands of peasant rebels, 
Europe had not yet learned to mete out the same measure of justice to 
noble and to commen blood.” 
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groans of the wounded and dying peasants on the 
battle-field around them, and the drunken revelry of 
the camp, might be heard the laughter of these 
nobles as they watched their victim spring shrieking 
from point to point of the fiery circle, within which 
he was slowly roasted to death. Such was the 
revenge of the nobles upon the peasantry. 

Still the movement spread. Spires, the Palatinate, 
Alsace, and Hesse, accepted the twelve articles. From 
Loraine to the Austrian Alps, from the Lake of Con- 
stance to the confines of Westphalia, the Peasants’ 
War filled men’s hearts with fear, and Hutten’s pro- 
phecy was on the eve of its fulfilment: ‘Should it 
come some day to an insurrection of the people, it 
will not be a question how much this person or that 
person has contributed in bringing about this catas- 
trophe, and who deserves the vengeance of the 
people. The innocent and guilty alike will have to 
suffer in the midst of blind violence and confusion.” 

It is unnecessary to follow throughout the whole 
course of this unfortunate outburst of popular indig- 
nation. It would be harassing to describe the bloody 
scenes which were enacted, and the heartless repri- 
sals of which both sides were guilty. Suffice it to 
say that 100,000 peasants lost their lives in the re- 
bellion, or twenty times as many human beings as 
fell during the Reign of Terror in the French Revolu- 
tion. 

There were two tendencies at work during this 
great rebellion. There were the efforts of the 
peasants simply to shake off ecclesiastical and feudal 
tyranny, and there were the efforts of the religious 
enthusiasts to bring about a realisation of the 
Millennial era and the total regeneration of society 
on the principle of primitive equality. 

It is true the peasants did not always keep to their 
moderate programme of social reform, as when one 
of them said to the Count of Tiibingen, ‘‘ Brother 
George, thy body is as my body, and my body is as 
thy body; thy property is my property, and my 
property ismy property in Christ; we are all brothers 
and equals.” But such cases were exceptions. The 
battle cry, ‘Omnia Simul Communia,” was raised 
not among the peasants, but by the Communistic 
fanatics among the Anabaptists. Miintzer, the chief 
of this extreme party, demanded the confiscation of 
all ecclesiastical property to assist in establishing a 
universal community of goods, and he wished the 
German empire to be, at the same time, transformed 
into a Republic, one and undivided—that is, in other 
words, he anticipated three hundred years ago the 
demands of Modern Socialism in Germany. 

Thomas Miintzer wasa minister of Zwickau, and a 
disciple of Stork, the same who drew Luther from 
the Wartburg to put down enthusiasts of Wittenberg. 
Miintzer, deposed from his cure, retired to Altstatt, 
in Thuringia, with a view to advance far beyond the 
extreme party at Wittenberg, and establish here a 
kingdom of God upon earth in equality and com- 
munity of goods, intending to compel the ruling 
princes to submission, according to his own confes- 
sion.* He became the chief agitator of the Peasants’ 
War, and revived in the town of Miihlhausen the social 
order of the Hussites on Mount Tabor. 

His eloquence, inspired by a mysuc fanaticism, his 
prophetic utterances and vehement denunciations of 
the existing state of things, his strange fantastic 
mien, and evident intense earnestness, supported by 





* Gieseler, “Ecclesiastical History,” v, p. 344. 





a supernatural appeal to dreams and visions, pro- 
duced a deep impression upon the common crowd, 
already sufficiently excited by the stirring events of 
the hour. Words like the following fell upon the 
public ear as sparks into a powder magazine :— 


‘* We have one common father Adam ; whence, then, comes 
this diversity of ranks and of goods? Why groan we in poverty 
while others have delicacies? Have we not a right to the 
equality of goods which, by their nature, are made to be parted 
without distinction among us? Return us the riches of the 
time being, restore us that which you retain unjustly.” 


On the other hand, in his religious mysticism and 
wild denunciations against the corruptions of the 
Christianity of his day, and his high aims at the sub- 
jection of the flesh and the renovation of human 
nature, he manifests the intense spirituality of Savona- 
rola. The materialistic leanings of Modern Socialism 
are absent in the leader of the Anabaptists, although 
his followers, in establishing a Communistic society 
in Miinster, sadly departed from the austere morality 
and ascetical simplicity of their spiritual ancestor. 


‘We fleshly human beings,” he says, ‘‘ must become gods 
by the incarnation of Christ, and by Him must be taught to 
become etherealised and entirely transformed into His likeness, 
so that our earthly life may be translated into the heavenly.” 


As a “ prophet of revolution,” he stands midway 
between the ascetic mysticism of the Medieval Re- 
vivalists and the austere sobriety of Puritanism. 

Miintzer shared the common fate of Social Revolu- 
tionists. He was placed on the horns of the formidable 
dilemma either to carry out what the social condition 
of those he led rendered impossible in the then stage 
of social evolution, or to stop short in his course 
according to the dictates of reason and conscience, 
and so offend the extreme section of the surging 
masses behind him, propelling him onwards. He 
passed the Rubicon, and decided in favour of extreme 
measures; he established community of goods in 
Miihlhausen, where he exercised, as the apostle of 
Communism, an unlimited power for nearly a year, 
and from whence he sent forth the following wild 
proclamation, hoping to extend his kingdom far 
beyond the city :— 

Arise ! fight the battle of the Lord! On! on! on! Nowis 
the time ; the wicked tremble when they hear you. Be pitiless! 
Heed not the groans of the impious! Rouse up the towns aad 
villages ; above all, rouse up the miners of the mountains. On ! 
on ! on ! while the fire is burning! On ! while the hot ground is 
yet reeking with the slaughter! Give the fire no time to go 
out, the sword no time to cool! Kill all the proud ones : while 
one of them lives you will not be free from the fear of man! 
While they reign over you it is no use to talk of God. Amen. 

Given at Miihlhausen, 1525. Thomas Miintzer, 
servant of God against the wicked. 


The struggle thus invoked by the deluded visionary 
overtook him but too soon, and placed him and his 
poor followers, whom he had organised for defensive 
warfare, in imminent danger. The Landgraf of 
Hesse, the Duc of Brunswick, and the Electors of 
Mainz and Brandenburg marched their troops 
against him, and the armies soon stood facing each 
other near the town of Frankenhausen. The in- 
surgents were troubled. A proclamation appears 
recommending them to surrender, and, on condition 
of delivering up their leaders, promising full amnesty. 
There is hesitation in the camp, and some are 
ready to capitulate. Miintzer rises and addresses 
them in words of burning eloquence, which rouse up 
the old enthusiasm and fill his followers with super- 
natural confidence. ‘To-day we shall behold the 
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arm of the Lord,” he cries, “and all our enemies 
shall be destroyed.” At this moment a rainbow 
appears, and as the rainbow, too, is the emblem 
on the flags over their heads, and they regard it 
as a rare prognostic of Divine favour, Miintzer 
remarks the effect and takes advantage of it. ‘‘ Fear 
nothing,” he exclaims, enthusiastically, ‘‘ I will catch 
all the balls in my sleeve.” The signal of attack is 
given in the enemy’s camp ; the army is put in motion ; 
the peasants stand still like a rock. ‘They sing the 
hymn, ‘‘ Come, Holy Ghost,” and wait for Heaven to 
declare in their favour. But behold their ramparts 
are broken down, death rages in the midst of them, 
dismay takes hold of their ranks, they flee in all 
directions panic-struck, 5,000 perish in the general 
disorder and discomfiture which follow. Miintzer 
seeks refuge in concealment, but is discovered, 
imprisoned, and finally beheaded.* 

Thus ends the first episode of Anabaptist Com- 
munism. Its success was ephemeral and by no means 
encouraging. The interruption- of productivity 
among the members of the new society, the idleness, 
and rapid consumption of the available means result- 
ing from former savings, were the only results of a 
temporary Communism under a despotic theocraticy. 
Resting, as it did, on economic fallacies, and subject 
as it was to political misrule, the ultimate fate of 
this Utopian experiment must have been social dis- 
ruption and general indigence, even if the society had 
not been put down by main force. 

Another experiment, similar in kind, but, if pos- 
sible, still more disastrous in its ultimate develop- 
ment, remains yet to be mentioned, the establishment 
of a Communistic Commonwealth in the city of 
Miinster, the capital of Westphalia, from 1534-35. 

A number of Anabaptists, exiled from Switzerland, 
had settled in Holland, and among them John 
Matthias of Haarlem, a man of scanty erudition, but 
gifted with popular eloquence, soon attained influence 
and notoriety. One of his disciples was Bernard 
Rothmann, who belonged to that class of harmless 
but uneasy spirits who, possessing culture, religious 
earnestness, and moral worth, but wanting balance 
of mind, are apt to exercise an unsettling influence 
on those around them. Rothmann was Protestant 
pastor of Miinster, and, after having passed through 
various phases of religious belief, had embraced with 
genuine zeal the new doctrine, and now sought with 
the ardour of a new convert and the fervid eloquence 
ofa social innovator to render his party dominant in 
Miinster. In this he was vigorously supported by 
Knipperdolling, a citizen of some position, dis- 
tinguished for his undaunted courage and thorough- 
ness of purpose, as well as for his turbulent spirit 
and personal vanity, to whose baneful influence are 
ascribed many of the subsequent excesses of the 
Revolutionary party. 

By the united efforts of these two energetic 
agitators an entire revolution in the municipal 
government of the city was effected, and the prin- 
cipal power was lodged in the hands of Matthias and 
John of Leyden, who suddenly appeared on the scene 
to establish the new ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven.” This 
victory was not obtained, however, without a struggle 
with the ruling powers, which was attended by con- 
siderable violence and destruction of property, but 
ended in the final triumph of the Socialist party. A 





ferle d’Aubigné, “ Hi ion” i 
Vol. iit. p. 383) igné, “ History of the Reformation ” (Tract Society’s ed., 





community of goods was now established. All the 
availing property in the city was collected into a 
common treasury, and under the dictatorship of 
Matthias, the necessaries of life were distributed to 
all by the deacons appointed for this purpose, Roth- 
mann being one of them. To spread their tenets 
beyond the confines of Miinster a military expedition 
was dispatched into Holland and Friesland, with 
Matthias at the head. He lost his life in the cam- 
paign, and was succeeded by his brother in arms, 
John of Leyden. 

This remarkable man was a strange compound of 
the religious enthusiast and licentious impostor. Of 
striking personal appearance and dignified bearing, 
and undoubtedly gifted with quick intelligence, he 
knew how to impress the multitude with a deep 
sense of his own superiority. When left in sole pos- 
session of the field, and endowed with supreme power 
in the newly-founded Commonweaith, he became 
soon, however, the victim of his own insatiable am- 
bition and inordinate love of sensuous enjoyment. 
He threw off by degrees the original character of 
prophet and assumed the prerogatives of royalty, 
without abdicating altogether his spiritual preten- 
sions. He received the adulation of the people as 
King of Zion, and his court soon became noted for 
all the pompous luxuries and effeminate enormities 
of an Asiatic seraglio; nor were there wanting the 
proverbial cruelties and petty tyrannies of Eastern 
despots in this newly-founded ‘Society of Equals.” 

Teaching the reconciliation of the flesh and the 
spirit, the citizens of Zion indulged in festivities and 
sensuous delights which strangely contrasted with the 
earlier austerities of the prophets of equality and the 
severe teaching of Miintzer. 

These proceedings were brought to a close by the 
fall of Miinster after a prolonged siege, conducted 
by the prince-bishop, from whom the city had re- 
volted, and so the state of anarchy was brought to a 
close. For two years John of Leyden had been abso- 
lute ruler; he was only twenty-five yzars old when 
the city was taken, and when, after cruel tortures, he 
laid his head on the block. His body was exposed 
in a wire cage in the belfry of St. Lambert’s Cathe- 
dral, where his bleached bones were still exhibited 
during the last century, a horrible monument of this 
last episode in the history of Social Pioneerings during 
the Reformation period. 

Thus ended a movement which, fourteen years 
before, had begun with comparatively moderate de- 
mands for social reform, in a wild Socialistic extrava- 
ganza. As the struggle went on, the rebels had 
become more and more exasperated by virulent oppo- 
sition and defeat, until at last the ‘‘ robust vandal- 
ism” of the peasants was succeeded by the mad 
frenzy of the religious visionaries, and the dying 
movement in its tinal gasp spent itself in the irra- 
tional effort of the Miinster Communists. Thus what 
had commenced as a protest against the self-indul- 
gence of the few at the expense of the many ended 
in the unbridled self-indulgence of all, until, with 
the exhaustion of means, famine and the sword put 
an end to the terrible saturnalia of deranged enthu- 
siasts. Their blind delusions and lawless extrava- 
gance retarded the progress of social reform for 
centuries. Men, like Erasmus and More, the 
author of the Utopia, who in their writings had en- 
couraged the revival of ideals of universal equality, 
recoiled with pain and horror from the effects of their 
own words, whilst the actual leaders of the German 
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Reformation, like Luther,* alarmed at the conse- 
quences of such philosophical speculations in the 
rising of Miinster, and the enormities of John of 
Leyden, used all their influence for the suppression 
of the movement. 

In the short and imperfect sketch we have given 
of the two great Socialistic movements during the 
Reformation we may see exemplified the truth of the 
following words, containing as they do the calm 
verdict of a candid judge on the Socialistic ideal: 
‘‘Tts character as an ideal is highly vague and 
flexible. It is very largely shaped by the individual 
minds that hold it. It has a germ in it fruitful of 
good, and herein lies its power; but that germ of good 
has been mixed from the very first with evil elements, which 
have at times displayed themselves in extraordinary tnt- 
quities.’ + We have seen in the foregoing the truth 
of the latter statement. In the next paper on the 
Social Pioneerings of the Moravian Community we 
shall have an opportunity of noticing the more whole- 
some influences of the same ideal in a state of society 
slowly and peacefully developing out of similar 
beginnings in making Christian self-denial and self- 
sacrifice for the common good the rule of life, and so 
in avoiding Socialistic revolutions introducing lasting 
and beneficent social reforms. 





SHIFTS OF AN EMIGRANT IN CANADA. 
II. 


) by was towards the latter end of November, and 
winter had already set in, when I reached my new 
home. Railway communication being wanting, I 
travelled twelve miles by ‘‘stage”’ through a very well 
cultivated section of country. A _ peculiarity of 
Canada is its being assorted into colonies of settlers 
from various parts of the world, so that one may pass 
for hours through a tract of country where nothing is 
ordinarily spoken but German, emerging suddenly 
into a Celtic communion of Highlanders or Irish. 
Settlements of Swedes and Russian Mennonites are 
also to be met with, although these, together with 
the Icelanders, chiefly affect the North-Western Pro- 
vince of Manitoba. 

Skirting the German county of Waterloo, with 
Berlin for its market town, my road led me into the 
Scotch township of Dumfries. The entire village of 
Ayr was Scotch, a nationality with which I had never 
had much to do, yet my admiration for the ploughman- 
poet secured me the esteem of my neighbours. 

It is matter of regret, I have always thought, that 
there should be such bitter party-feeling in Canada, 
not only between one religious denomination and 
another, but between Upper and Lower Canadian, 
Liberal and Conservative; above all, between Eng- 
lish and Scotch. Society is in a primitive Homeric 
state, ripe for epic fiasco, only that people seem agreed 
to shun dangerous weapons; newspaper hectoring 
serving the same ends without loss of blood. 

I settled well to my work, joined a literary and 
debating society, wrote a little, gave some lessons in 
German, and became a recognised light in the little 
community. 

All through this my first winter I was very 





* His enemies taunted him with the saying, ‘“‘ Luther has led the 
a na out of Egypt (i.e., Popery) through the Ked Sea (i.e., the bloody 

easant wars), but left them behind in the wilderness (i,¢., the final 
effort to free themselves from serfdom).” 

t Quarterly Review, No. 288, art. ‘‘1877,” p. 397, 





happy. To tell the truth, I did not feel the cold, 


although I sometimes worked out of doors with my | 


shirt-sleeves rolled up, in a temperature several 
degrees below zero. I am told it is thus with new- 
comers from Europe, who, however, in the course 
of a year or two, feel the severity of the wirter 
season keenly enough. 

I worked on all through the following summer, 
when, trade being in a bad state, many hands were 
discharged, and I was shifted from workshop to 
office desk. Whether the confinement disagreed with 
me, whether other causes existed, I know not; but I 
felt unwell, and the nervous fear of being deemed lazy 
made me feel more uneasy yet. 

However, another winter drew near with no better 
trade prospects: the whole country was in tribula- 
tion. I had to leave, with the promise of a re- 
engagement in case of better days dawning. 

I then took one or two small contracts to paint 
houses, as well as some roofing. I painted the 
factory of my late employer from top to bottom, 
slinging myself, by an arrangement of pulleys, from 
the peak and corners of the building, which was 
built of wood, and beneath which foamed a mill-race 
upon the one side. I was thus enabled to traverse 
the entire surface of the outside walls ; nor, although 
ordinarily badly calculated to scale dizzy heights, 
was I affected with giddiness. 

Glad as I was of anything to do, and loth though 
I might be to reduce my very limited stock of money 
in idle expectation of better times, I knew both that 
these transient shreds of work were delusive in 
nature, and that I must either live half the coming 
winter upon credit, or change my place of abode. I 
chose the lesser evil, and, armed with an introduction 
from one of my late patrons, a well-to-do miller, to 
his brother, proprietor, in part, of the largest en- 
gineering establishment in Canada, set forth one 
bright October morning by stage. I was not cut off 
from my friends at Ayr, for the town to which I was 
bound lay ata distance of only twelve miles from 
that village—the same town from which I had origi- 
nally departed. 

Although qualified to work at the trade, I was 
obliged to lay hold of that which was offered me— 
the running of certain machinery at low wages. 
The work was both hard and dirty, yet I continued 
in the occupation and in the town fortwo years. 

My connections were better than my calling might 
seem to justify. One clergyman and two lawyers, 
besides other men in respectable positions, were 
my pupils in languages. My remuneration, how- 
ever, was not much, nor could I form a successful 
class. 

Occasionally I did duty as fireman when my own 
machine stood idle. Shovelling in firewood beneath 
a grimy stationary boiler is not an especially lofty 
calling, nor intimately allied with the Muses, yet I 
managed to harmonise the two. A lecture which I 
gave upon ‘The Poetic Principle” brought me some 
fame but no money, my expenses being barely 
covered. So I drew closer to my furnace fire, which 
demanded all my attention, since, at one period, cer- 
tain defects in the boiler threatened the absent- 
minded attendant with an explosion. 

Times were yet dull all through the country. Ihad 
been in the habit, as often is the case in Canada, of 
‘‘ lying over,’ week after week, doing nothing at all. 
My funds, never high, showed signs of dissolution, 
so I looked about me for other employment, in the 
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now confident assurance of being able to find some- 
thing or other. I had latterly been boarding at an 
hotel, and here boarded also a young man of inven- 
tive talents, who had an improved window-fastening 
of his own contrivance on exhibition. Procuring 
from him some samples, I set forth, one fine morning 
towards autumn, to canvass the country along the 
route between Galt and Guelph. My success was 
greater than I had expected; my window-fastenings 
stood me in the stead of currency. 

Arriving at Guelph, after a week’s canvassing, I 
was worth more than I had earned for the past six 
months, so that I approached the town magnates with 
much complacency. I took several good orders for 
my window-fastenings, which I usually attached my- 
self. Many of the palatial residences, as well as 
some score smaller houses, yet boast specimens of 
my handicraft, and will for the next half-century, my 
fastenings never wearing out. I should say that I 
subsequently made my own models, subject to cer- 
tain alterations and improvements; for, even had I 
desired to continue procuring them from their first 
adapter, he was not to be found. Bent upon my 
protessional advancement, I one day entered the 
sanctum of the oldest weekly newspaper in Guelph. 
Unloading my Spartan coinage, I eulogised my wares 
to the skies; nor was my eloquence ineffectual. I 
fastened the windows for both the proprietors and 
many of the printers. My good fortune had but 
commenced ; the enthusiasm which I brought to bear 
secured me an engagement as sub-editor upon the 
“ Daily Advertiser,” constituted a “daily” during 
my term of service, but not owing to my literary 
exertions. 

The terms not suiting me, I exchanged this genial 
occupation for manual labour in a sewing-machine 
factory, this time as skilled mechanic, working by 
the piece. The wages which I was able to make 
were very high—at the outset, about six pounds per 
week ; but my employers cut down the prices every 
now and then, until I was unable to exceed two 
pounds. This would have answered very well, but 
slackness came on again with the winter, and I had 
to lie idle two or three weeks for every one week of 
labour. The work was clean and pleasant. I always 
liked mechanical work when accompanied by the 
hum of machinery, for I can then think much better 
than under quieter conditions. Some of the most 
agreeable days of my life have been spent in the 
workshop, especially at this particular factory, but it 
is another question to be tied to manual toil for life, 
since eminence cannot be attained, and one sinks into 
a subordinate grade of being. 

T had now been three years in Guelph, altogether 
five and a half years in the country, yet, beyond sup- 
porting myself decently, was not very much richer 
than when I first landed. I had gained much, how- 
ever, in experience, and knew how to turn my hand 
to anything, an essential accomplishment to the 
Canadian settler. I felt no mauwvaise honte, under 
circumstances the most unusual, nor doubted my 
ability to gain my subsistence. Armed with a batch 
of improved window-fasteners I gaily sauntered out 
of town and took the rail northwards, I did not 
intend leaving the friendly town of Guelph, where 
I had made many friends, if some enemies. My tour 
was of an extended nature, covering the entire dis- 
‘ricts north of Guelph and ultimately of Toronto. 
I travelled in an immense circle, taking every hamlet 
upon my way, sleeping in farmhouses or waysids 











taverns. My course was that of a tourist rather 
than of a pedler; the natural beauties of the northern 
counties of Ontario were all visited by me in turn. 
Sometimes travelling by rail, sometimes by boat, I 
penetrated the pine-clad and rocky fastnesses of 
Muskoka, gleaning information from the settlers 
themselves with regard to the capacities of the soil 
and prospects of success for the settler. Falling in 
at one period with a gentleman travelling for a firm 
in Montreal, I shared his carriage for many hundreds 
of miles, selling my wares at wholesale prices. 
Delays in procuring materials, with some pecuniary 
losses, dashed to the earth my hopes of making a 
fortune, and terribly sunburnt, but hale and with 
sound appetite, I returned to Guelph, not, fortu- 
nately, without some reserve funds. 

I now procured fitful employment in a law-oflice, 
copying “deeds” and general law matter. Much 
confidential correspondence was also entrusted to me, 
but not much salary. A member of the firm, how- 
ever, chairman also of the School Board, exerted his 


“interest to secure me an engagement as teacher of 


German and French in the high and public schools 
of the county. My certificate was taken at very 
short notice, and without any serious preparation, 
my time being much occupied, I was engaged at the 
salary of one hundred pounds per annum. 

The school system of the town was about under- 
going a radical change—new buildings to be erected, 
new principal and staff to be employed; so it was not 
my fault that I did not keep the place more than the 
six months for which I had engaged. 

Nobody was engaged in my place; the office I had 
held, together with many others, was temporarily 
abolished. I paid some back debts, and surveyed 
the situation afresh. 

My hopes of being at some future time re-engaged 
were not immodest. I would not resign them and 
my hardly-acquired prestige, to begin life anew, 
away from all my acquaintances. My fasteners once 
more stood me in stead, but my route lay in another 
direction. I had been kept hanging round the town 
so long, in the vain hope of employment, that my 
money was running low. What little I had left I 
kept at Guelph, relying upon my little friend, the 
window-fastener, to carry me through. Disappointed 
at several delays at the foundry whence I was sup- 
plied, and the weather growing too cold for windows 
to require opening, I canvassed for a firm of photo- 
graphers, whose speciality it was to enlarge copies of 
pictures. 

I managed to live, indeed, but very little more; 
and, at a time when I had thought to have sur- 
mounted all my difficulties, suffered greater hard- 
ships than I had, perhaps, ever experienced in a life 
singularly free, from its commencement, of surround- 
ings which contribute to render life desirable. 

My slender means swallowed up in the maw of 
exigencies not to be ignored—clothing and food—my 
photographic scheme being of no use for want of a 
little reserve upon which tranquilly to await the 
collection of my dues, I was at one time forced to 
dig upon the roads, in spite of an acute inflammatory 
attack. Walking, ultimately, fifty miles nearly bare- 
footed, and with lacerated feet, to a certain city, 1 
engaged once more as ostler, only too glad to tide 
over the winter in any calling whatever. 

My strength recruited with the gentle advent of 
spring, a little money again in my pocket, I made 


~w wav to Guelph, still my proper place of abode. I 
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was immediately re-engaged in my old law-office, 
where I remained a year and a half. Some of my 
time now began to be bestowed upon the neighbour- 
ing Registry Office, where, finally, I was exclusively 
retained. 

I could breathe once more in freedom, yet my 
salary was none too high. They have an ingenious 
faculty in Canada for extracting as much work from 
@ man as possible, for as little as will support 
animal life. 

Unfortunately it is not merely the native Cana- 
dians who are to blame in this matter of indifference 
to the wants of a stranger; the old country settlers 
are worse—more selfish, more callous. They have 
all struggled themselves, and do not view their 
fellow-strugglers kindly. My remarks, indeed, 
chiefly apply to the unfriended stranger of the non- 
working classes, and I would warn ‘“ gentlemen in 
reduced circumstances” that they will be regarded 
with distrust, and probably be treated with con- 
tumely. It is possible the reception of such might be 
no better at home. Certainly, my further acquaint- 
ance with the native Canadians left upon my mind a 
very high sense of their worth and friendly qualities. 

Having formed a Roman Catholic connection, I 
was introduced to the Superior of the Society of 
Jesus, which has a station at Guelph. The experi- 
ment was being tried of founding a college, and I 
was offered the post of assistant teacher. The fathers 
being all French or French Canadians, my know- 
ledge of English, my native language, was likely 
to be of service. I taught German and elementary 
Latin as well, living in the establishment and 
gradually forming the habits of a hermit. Although 
my salary was not high, I was amongst men whose 
own acts of instruction were given for nothing at 
all, and I was as comfortable as I could desire 
to be. Had my opinions been the same as theirs, 
and had I been resolved to lead a single life, here I 
would have liked to remain, but my irresolution on 
this point, together with an ardent desire to revisit 
England, forbade this. 

Having been a year and four months under the 
friendly roof of a body of:men whom I shall ever 
esteem, I left the college and the town of Guelph 
towards the end of August last year. 

My desire is, at some time or other, to return to 
Canada, for, spite of my harsh experiences, I like 
the country and people. Travelling by water to 
Montreal, down Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, 
I reached Quebec once more, after an absence of 
nearly ten years. Embarking on board the Allan 
line’s good steamship Moravian, I landed at 
Liverpool in due course, thence travelling to London. 
My experiences, kind reader, end here, but I have 
not by any means exhausted the subjects of the 
shifts which I, an English emigrant, was put to in 
Canada. No matter how closely one may write, it is 
always possible to read between the lines, nor have 
I done more than sketch the leading features of my 
varied life. Some closing remarks may be expected 
of me; these I will give as briefly as possible. Let 
nobody emigrate to Canada who can do well at home, 
unless, in the interests of his growing family, he is 
content to undergo some trials at ‘the outset. La- 
bourers are on the whole better at home. Small 
capitalists may in Canada invest to advantage in land 
and house property, or loan money upon mortgage 
security. Good mechanics, exce:t bricklayers, car- 
penters, and blacksmiths, are nut needed, but a 








handy man can always command a living. The best 
thing anybody with a little capital can do is to take 
up land, which may be bought for a trifle either in 
Ontario or Manitoba, the North-Western Province. 
This is chiefly a prairie region, entirely free from 
timber, and may be cultivated at the cost of merely 
scratching the surface of the soil. 

Let a man establish himself in Canada, however, 
and he will not regret it. Schools are good, educa- 
tion free. Canadians grow up divested ofall feelings 
of servility such as gall a large portion of the popu- 
lace in older countries—feelings which all classes 
must regret, but which are so difficult to modify in 
crowded lands. Canada is a land of vast if unde- 
veloped resources, loyal to the British Crown, and 
the home of a handsome and virtuous people. For 
the rest, the already quickly growing national senti- 
ment will remedy the minor evils which I have rather 
meant to hint at than declaim against. 





Parietics. 


Bisnop Fraser on Smoxinc.—Having been invited to 
attend a meeting on the subject of juvenile smoking, the Bishop 
of Manchester writes: ‘“ Sir,—I am unable to attend the meeting 
which it is proposed to hold for the purpose of endeavouring to 
diminish the habit of tobacco smoking among young boys. It 
is an evil, and, it seems to me, a growing one, which I have 
often observed and deplored. Whatever may be thought of the 
habit of smoking generally, I believe that medical authorities 
are universally agreed that it is physically most mischievous 
to young people under the age of eighteen. The moral effects 
consequent on the too frequent association of this habit, 
with others of a pernicious tendency, are not less hurtful 
to the character. It has often been a matter both of 
surprise and regret to me that parents seem so indifferent 
to both these classes of consequences to their sons; and 
though I have no practical remedy to suggest for what 
I regard as a great and increasing social evil, I hope the 
meeting which you are going to hold will help to fix public 
attention both on its proportions and its effects. It was stated 
in a leading article in the Times a short time ago that so sensible 
is the German Government of the mischief wrought by the 
habit on the constitution of growing lads that in many towns 
the police forbid boys under sixteen to smoke in the streets, and 
that the offenders against this regulation are punished by fines, 
or, in default of payment, even by imprisonment.” 


PrisoN CHARITIES.—Many bequests in the City which in 
former times were left for the benefit of poor prisoners have 
more recently been diverted to other charitable purposes, their 
usefulness in their original form having been superseded by 
modern regulations. The trustecs have just made grants to 
hospitals and other institutions for the convalescent to the 
extent of nearly £1,500, the money being voted in all cases 
only after the strictest inquiries as to the claims of the respective 
institutions to public support.—City Press. 


Zvutv Kraats.—The military kraals of the Zulus are, in 
point of fact, fortified depdts, where the various regiments 
assemble for their annual training, or mobilise in time of war. 
The kraal is usually about 500 yards in diameter, and fenced 
round with a dry stake and wattled fence, about 5ft. in height, 
difficult to breach and still harder to storm, as it is well sur- 
rounded by an abatis of prickly pear, bush thorns, and other 
formidable obstacles ; inside this fence are thrown up the men’s 
huts, and a smaller ring is generally erected in the centre, in 
which the cattle are kept. The king’s kraal is at Ulundi, or 
Undini, almost in the centre of the country. Six regiments, 
numbering about 7,000 men, are pany here permanently. 
Another important kraal is situated a few miles to the north of 


’ Rorke’s Drift. This was the headquarters of Sirajo, a brother 


of Cetewayo’s; it was burnt shortly after hostilities epened, and 
the chief’s son killed in the engagement. Most of the other 
kraals are in the neighbourhood of Undini, so that the king is 
constantly enabled to inspect his troops. 











